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U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY  NEEDS  CORRECTION 


In  1975,  the  most  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn  since  the  Great 
Depression  has  brought  hard  times 
to  America.  In  mid- December,  1974, 
6  million  persons  were  out  of  work 
in  the  U.S.,  setting  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  of  6.5%r--the  highest  since 
1958.  By  May,  1975,  the  number  of 
unemployed  had  jumped  to  8.5  mil¬ 
lion,  a  rate  of  9.2%— the  hipest  rate 
since  1941.  Today,  almost  one  out 
of  every  10  American  workers  is  out 
of  a  job. 

Minorities  have  suffered  even 
more.  The  National  Urban  League, 
using  a  “hidden  unemployment” 
formula  developed  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
estimates  the  unemployment  rate 
for  blacks  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1975  to  be  a  whopping  25.8%, 
or  more  than  1  in  4.  In  poverty 
areas,  the  rate  is  estimated  to  be 
50%  or  more,  and  even  higher  for 
black  teenagers. 

Insufficient  Band  Aids 

Despite  the  crisis,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  advising  restraint 
in  government  spending  for  em¬ 
ployment.  In  mid-May,  a  $5.3  bil¬ 
lion  emergency  jobs  appropriation 
bill,  H.R.  4481,  was  passed  easily 
by  the  House,  293-109,  and  by 
voice  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  The  House 
on  June  4  failed  to  override  the  veto 
by  five  votes. 

With  summer  fast  approaching 
Congress  quickly  passed  H.J.  Res. 
492,  reappropriating  $473.35  mil¬ 
lion  for  summer  jobs  for  youth. 
The  measure  was  signed  by  the 
President  June  16  (P.L.  94-36). 

H.J.  Res.  499,  passed  virtually 
without  opposition  by  the  House 
June  17  (400  to  16)  and  by  the 
Senate  June  19  (90  to  0),  revives 


‘‘He  has  a  Jobe  program,  if  you  happen 
to  be  in  the  right  line  of  work" 


other  vetoed  funds  totaling  $1,844.8 
million.  Job  funds  in  H.J.  Res.  492 
plus  H.J.  Res.  499  still  amount  to  $3 
billion  less  than  in  the  vetoed  bill. 

But  would  $3  billion  more  solve 
the  problem? 

The  Patient  Needs  Surgery 
Even  in  times  of  relative  prosper¬ 
ity,  unemployment  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  high.  Figures  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics  show  an  average 
rate  over  the  last  20  years  of  4.5%, 
representing  a  constant  level  of  frus¬ 
tration  and  misery  for  millions. 

In  other  comparable  Western 
economies,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  been  far  lower  than  4.5%  (until 
recently,  in  Australia,  it  was  just 
2.5%).  Can  these  countries  set  an 
example  for  the  United  States? 

In  the  long-run,  the  only  solution 
to  chronicaUy  hi^  levels  of  jobless¬ 
ness  lies  in  a  federal  commitment  to 


a  broader  concept  of  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

What  Is  Full  Employment? 

The  “Equal  Opportunity  and 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1975,” 
introduced  by  Rep.  Augustus 
Hawkins,  Cal.,  (H.R.  50)  and  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn.,  S.50 
sets  a  national  commitment  to  full 
employment.  Full  employment  is 
de^ed  as  “a  situation  under  which 
there  are  useful  and  rewarding  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  all  adult 
Americans  willing  and  aUe  to 
work.” 

H.R.  50  and  S.  50  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  report  to  Congress  each  year. 
In  addition,  a  Job  Guarantee  Office 
is  established  under  a  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  This  office  would 

Continued  on  Page  4 


“LIMITED”  A-WAR 
OPTION  PUSHED 

U.S.  Air  Force  bomber  crews 
have  been  ordered  to  start  training 
to  fight  a  limited  nuclear  war.  New 
life  is  being  breathed  into  defunct 
civil  defense  programs,  the  con- 
commitant  of  nuclear  war  prepara¬ 
tions.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schle- 
singer  argued  strongly  for  the 
nuclear  option  in  his  February  Re¬ 
port  to  Congress,  as  part  of  an 
overall  U.S.  military  expansion. 

If  you  thought  this  form  of 
madness  ended  in  the  early  1960s, 
you  were  wrong.  This  is  not  a  trial 
balloon;  this  is  now  firm  Adminis¬ 
tration  policy.  It  should  be  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed. 

We  suggest  you  arrange  for  dele¬ 
gations  to  talk  with  your  Senators 
and  Representative  when  they  are 
home  on  weekends  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Write  letters  to  the  editor. 
Send  for  FCNL  “Limited  A-War” 
packet  for  more  information. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  "COMMITMENTS”  FOR  AMERICA? 

A  flurry  of  official  “reaffirma-  their  security  concerns  and  political  States  gives  highly  technical  military 

tions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  com-  orientations,”  says  Thomas  Stern,  training  to  groups  whose  com¬ 
mitments”  followed  the  Vietnam  Department  of  State.  patriots  cannot  read  or  write.  It  ships 

debacle.  Commitments  were  exclu-  But  the  aid  bill  also  implies  a  war  materiel  to  hungry  people, 
sively  defined  as  military  ones.  commitment  to  assist  the  poor  and 

promote  a  peaceful  world  com-  •  Requiring  cutbacks  in  the 
The  foreign  aid  bill  wiiich  is  munity.  The  following  table  has  military  sales  program.  Fourteen 

before  four  Congressional  commit-  been  compiled  to  remind  us  that  Senators  led  by  ^n.  Gaylord  Nelson 

tees  retains  this  milit^  emphasis.  military  promotion  and  human  de-  (Wis.),  are  offering  an  amendment 

According  to  Administration  wit-  velopment  are  conflicting  processes.  requiring  Congressional  approval  of 

nesses  the  United  States  has  be-  Congress  could  help  rovide  a  more  proposed  sales.  A  similar  amend- 

come  the  world’s  foremost  arms  coherent  policy  by :  ment  is  being  offered  by  Rep.  Ben- 

exporter  ($30  billion  of  the  $58  •  Ending  donations  of  military  jamin  Rosenthal  (N.Y.).  Rep.  Les 

billion  exported  over  the  past  10  equipment  and  training  of  foreign  Aspin  (Wis.)  has  introduced  a  more 

years).  Purchasers  “vary  widely  in  military  personnel.  The  United  restrictive  measure. 


1  1 

DEFENSE  DEPT. 

MSA 

U.S.  EMPLOYED  MANPOWER  (d> 

U.S.  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT/AID  (e)  | 

COMMAND 

Country 

Rate 

(in  miUions) 

Military 

DoD^Civ. 

Training 

MO.  Grants 

Credit  Sales 

Cash  Sales 

Country 

1974  (a) 

1972  (b) 

eat.  1973(c) 

3/31/75 

12/31/74 

1/1/75 

eat.  FY  75 

cst.  FY  75 

7/1/74-6/11/75 

1  U.S.  EUROPEAN  COMMAND 

Belcium-Luxecnbourg* 

2% 

$  2,514 

2,000 

748 

8  -O- 

8  -0- 

8  29.780.000 

Denmark* 

1 

484 

n.a. 

22 

P 

-0- 

-0- 

11.272,000 

France* 

1 

4,259 

n.a. 

32 

Do  D/P 

-0- 

-0- 

3,232,0()0 

G^many* 

I 

7,954 

219,000 

71,085 

DoD/P 

-0- 

4). 

273.688,000 

Greece* 

IS 

235? 

4,000 

962 

DoD/P 

86.000.000 

167.839.000 

Iceland* 

2 

7 

3,000 

684 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

lUly* 

8 

2,301 

12,000 

3,680 

DoD/P 

-0- 

-0- 

44.238,000 

Netherlands* 

1 

2,266 

2,000 

443 

•0- 

•0* 

54.059,090 

Portugal* 

30 

193? 

1,000 

1,242 

960,000 

•0- 

2,422,000 

Spain 

6 

1,017 

9,000 

3,027 

DoD/P 

1.600.000 

*0- 

42,254,000 

United  Kingdom* 

3 

11,115 

21,000 

4.073 

•0- 

-0- 

23.341,000 

Ethiopia 

X 

93 

? 

under  250 

36 

DoD/P 

12,500,000 

25,000.000 

19,582,000 

Ghana 

X 

75 

957 

iva. 

1 

70.000 

•0- 

16.000 

Liberia 

85 

256 

n.a. 

4 

100,000 

1,800,000 

240.000 

Morocco 

80 

43? 

1,000 

623 

DoD 

850,000 

14,000,000 

3,959,000 

Senegal 

X 

90 

7 

n.a. 

1 

DoD 

35,000 

-O- 

4>- 

Tunisia 

68 

? 

n.a. 

5 

DoD 

2,200,000 

5,000.000 

450,000 

Zaire 

87 

61? 

n.a. 

6 

DoD/P 

300,000 

3,500,000 

1,337,000 

Iran 

63 

1837 

1,000 

182 

DoD/P 

-0- 

-0- 

2.371.585.000 

Israel 

16 

6007 

n.a. 

6 

DoD/P 

-0- 

300,000,000 

843.859,000 

Jordan 

68 

? 

n.a. 

8 

DoD/P 

59,852,000 

30,000,(K)0 

25,474,000 

Lebanon 

14 

? 

n.a. 

5 

135,000 

5.000.000 

234.000 

Saudi  Arabia 

85 

2,0017 

under  250 

36 

DoD/P 

54,000 

4)* 

1,152,578,000 

Turkey* 

50 

1777 

7.000 

981 

DoD/P 

16.253,000 

75,000,000 

68.473.000 

Forces  Afloat 

— 

— 

26.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24  Others 

— 

? 

most  under  100 

415 

303,000 

2.0(K),000 

440,127,000 

U.S.  PACIFIC  COMMAND 

Japan** 

1 

2.733 

51,000 

30.893 

•0- 

26.306,000 

Phil^pines** 

28 

711 

16,000 

15.255 

21,000,000 

7.000,000 

24.132,000 

South  Korea** 

15 

3137 

42,000 

16,372 

DoD 

82,600,000 

55,000,000 

178,794,000 

Teiwan** 

27 

223? 

4,000 

1,809 

DoD/P 

415,000 

72,200,000 

93,718,000 

Cambodia 

? 

n.a. 

12 

DoD/P 

180.285,000 

4>- 

-0- 

Laos 

X 

85 

7 

n.a. 

130 

27,475,000 

4>- 

4)- 

South  Vietnam 

35 

7 

under  250 

4,552 

DoD/P 

-0- 

4)« 

4>- 

Thailand* 

30 

131? 

23,000 

5,373 

DoD 

30,000,000 

8,000,000 

9,425,000 

Australia* 

10 

4,526 

under  1 ,000 

269 

P 

-0- 

4>- 

31.538,000 

Indonesia 

43 

8337 

n.a. 

28 

DoD 

15,835.000 

5,000,000 

34.236.000 

MaUysia 

57 

5637 

n.a. 

2 

Do  D/P 

285,000 

4,700,000 

4.152,000 

India 

X 

66 

351 

n.a. 

13 

100,000 

4). 

3,255,000 

Pakiatan* 

X 

81 

89? 

n.a. 

11 

DoD 

280,000 

4>- 

29,636,000 

Forces  Afloat 

— 

— 

22,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5  Others 

- 

? 

most  under  100 

47 

50,000 

4)- 

4.958,000 

OTHER  U.S.  COMMANDS 

Argentina* 

8 

1,407 

n.a. 

15 

DoD 

100.000 

30,000.000 

3,860,0<N> 

BoUvte* 

60 

7 

n.a. 

24 

3,137,000 

4,000,000 

650,000 

BrazU* 

35 

3,199 

under  250 

45 

DoD 

875.000 

60,000.000 

19.244.000 

Chile* 

10 

619 

n.a. 

13 

DoD 

665,000 

4)- 

23.481.000 

Colombia* 

27 

727 

n.a. 

15 

700,000 

17,000,000 

536.000 

Dominican  RepuUic* 

35 

201? 

n.a. 

6 

1.085,000 

500,000 

2,000 

Ecuador* 

32 

3387 

n.a. 

7 

DoD 

400,000 

4>- 

14,822,000 

El  Salvador* 

X 

40 

767 

n.a. 

5 

1,190,000 

3,000,000 

196.000 

Guatemala* 

62 

1757 

n.a. 

7 

645,000 

2,300.000 

362,000 

Honduras* 

X 

55 

2057 

n.a. 

8 

1,190,000 

3,000,000 

277.000 

Mexico* 

24 

2,249 

n.a. 

5 

210,000 

5,000,000 

17,000 

Nicaragua* 

42 

70? 

n.a. 

4 

1,087,000 

3,000.000 

598,000 

Paraguay* 

21 

? 

n.a. 

11 

990,000 

500,000 

32,000 

Peru* 

28 

793 

n.a. 

16 

Do  D/p 

905,000 

20.500,000 

21,137.000 

Urucuay* 

9 

817 

n.a. 

10 

DoD/P 

1,482,000 

7.500.000 

6,332,000 

Venezuela* 

19 

2,591 

n.a. 

13 

DoD/P 

720,000 

17,000.000 

25,091.000 

Canada* 

7 

28,055 

2,000 

462 

P 

-0. 

4). 

89,724,000 

Cuba 

16 

-0- 

3,000 

956 

-0- 

4)- 

-0- 

Forces  Afloat 

— 

— 

13,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5  Others 

_ 

? 

molt  under  100 

7 

568,000 

4)- 

323.000 

TOTALS  WORLDWIDE 

- 

8107,268  (mU.)  488,000 

165,330 

$504,000,000 

8872,500,000 

86.2574074,000 

1  NOTE;  Countries  are  grouped  according  to  administrative  units  and  command  structure  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Defense 

Columns  do  not  add  because  of  I 

undistributed  components. 

*  denotes  nations  with  which  the  U.S. 

has  multilateral  military  treaties;  **  denotes  nations  that  have  bilateral  treaties  with  the  1 

1  U.S.  —  means  not  appliciole.  (a)  MSA  nations  are  on  the  UN*s  list  of  countries  that  are  most  seriously  affected  by  rising  costs  df  food,  fertilizer  and  1 

energy,  (b)  Illiteracy  rates  (UNESCO)  represents  the  proportion  of  the  adult  population  umble  to 

read  or  write. 

(c)  Investments  are  preliminary  1 

1  estimates.  ?  m^ns  not  available  or 

highly  tentative,  (d)  lua.  means  that  there  are  fewer  than  100  U.S 

.  military  personnel  in  a  country.  DoD-civilians  1 

includes  U.S.  and  foreign  workers,  excludes  dependents  of  U.S 

personneL  DoD  military  and  civilian  manpower  figures  include  DoD  training  teams.  1 

Training  indicates  countries  that  are  being 

provided  in-country  trainint  by  DoD  and  private  U.S. 

commercial  (Irma  under  caah 

contracts  or  gift 

1  agreements.  There  are  currently  132  training  teamsabroad.  (e)  Military  grants  and  credit  sales  are  commitments  to  provide  materieL  Cash  sales  are  government  1 

to  government  orders,  excluding  a  much  smaller  amount  in  commercial  sales  made  directly  by  U.S 

.  producera 
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U.S.  ECONOMIC  AID:  POWER  POUTICS  OR  POVERTY  RELIEF? 


The  President  has  presented  to 
Congress  his  requests  for  economic 
aid  for  FY76  and  FY77,  but  two 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  he  had  not  yet 
requested  specific  amounts  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  or  Mid-East  Security  Assist¬ 
ance. 

The  Administration  has  re¬ 
quested  appropriations  for  bilateral 
and  multilateral  economic  assis¬ 
tance  totaling  some  $2.2  billion. 

Among  the  requests: 

(All  figures  in  millions  of  $) 

Bilateral  Development  Assistance*  $863.3 


(grants  $375.3;  loans  $488.) 

Includes  $534.5  “food  pro¬ 
duction  &  nutrition";  $180.5 
"population  planning  and 
health" 

AID  operating  expenses*  $205.2 

Int’l  organizations  and  programs  $219.5 

Int’l  Development  Assn.  $375.0 

Inter-American  Dev.  Bank  $275.0 

Aun  Development  Bank  $170.6 


*  Must  be  authorized  as  well  as  appropriated. 

An  additional  $1.17  billion  is 
estimated  for  P.L.  480  food  pro¬ 
grams  in  separate  legislation. 

Our  analysis  (see  box  this  page) 
indicates  that  political  considera¬ 
tions  are  playing  a  msyor  role  in 
selecting  U.S.  aid  recipients.  The  42 
countries  on  the  UN’s  “most  seri¬ 
ously  affected”  list  are  scheduled  to 
receive  less  than  half  of  U.S.  AID 
country  funds  in  FY76.  Countries 
viewed  by  the  Ford  Administration 
as  important  to  U.S.  security  in¬ 
terests  like  Korea,  Chile,  Indonesia, 
and  the  Philippines  (all  with  rightist 
dictators,  none  on  the  MSA  list) 
receive  significant  U.S.  economic  as 
well  as  military  aid. 

Some  FCNL  Recommendations  ^n 
Economic  Aid 

1.  Put  development  assistance  in 
separate  l^slation  from  military 
and  security  assistance.  The  Senate 
at  times  in  the  past  has  separated 
military  aid.  Hopefully  the  House 
will  do  so  this  year.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  bill,  S.1816,  again  joins  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  aid. 

2.  Require  that  70%  of  all  AID 
development  program  funds  go  to 
MSA  countries.  AID  figures  for 
FY76  indicate  less  than  half  is  now 
programmed  for  MSA’s.  (Last  year 
Congress  required  that  70%  of  the 
P.L.480  Title  I  FY75  food  pro¬ 
grams  should  go  to  MSA  countries. 
That  P.L.  provision  should  also  be 
extended  and  the  percentage  in¬ 
creased.) 

3.  Increase  sharply  the  number 


of  grants  in  relation  to  loans,  es¬ 
pecially  in  aid  to  MSA  countries. 
Developing  countries  are  already 
overburdened  with  interest  and 
principal  payments— more  than  $15 
billion  in  1973.  In  1975,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  India’s  debt  payments 
amount  to  58%  of  all  development 
assistance  it  receives.  In  FY76  de¬ 
veloping  countries  will  pay  the  U.S. 
$353.7  million  on  past  loans. 

4.  Prohibit  U.S.  military  or  sec¬ 
urity  supporting  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights.  Current  law  expresses  this  as 


a  “sense  of  Congress”  provision.  It 
should  be  strengthened  and  made 
mandatory. 

5.  At  a  minimum,  appropriate 
the  full  amount  of  $1,040  million 
requested  for  international  organ¬ 
izations  and  flnancial  institutions. 
The  U.S.  percentage  share  in  inter¬ 
national  programs  is  declining.  This 
trend  should  be  reversed.  Based  on 
per  capita  GNP,  the  U.S.  1975 
contributions  to  the  UN  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  ranked  60th  out  of 
all  contributors.  The  U.S.  contribu¬ 
tion  which  for  years  was  40%  has 
shrunk  to  19%. 


U.S.  ECONOMIC  AID  AND  THE  “MSA’s” 

The  UN  has  identified  42  nations  as  “most  seriously  affected"  by  the  recent  world  monetary,  food,  and 
energy  crises,  based  on  present  GNP  per  capita  income,  foreign  reserves,  and  severity  of  balance  of 
payments  problems.  While  no  list  is  without  its  shortcomings,  the  UN  list  appears  to  be  .he  most 
objective  one  available.  It  is  better  than  a  straight  GNP  per  capita  list,  which  does  not  account  for  basic 
resources  wealth  or  current  financial  difficulties. 

We  believe  nations  on  the  UN’s  MSA  list  should  be  given  highest  priority  for  U.S.  development 
assistance.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  aid  proposals  for  FY76  submitted  by  the  Administration. 
Instead,  non-MSA  countries— often  those  in  which  the  U.S.  has  security  and  political  interests— would 
receive  the  lion’s  share  of  U.S.  economic  aid. 

The  following  table  gives  somedetailson  FY76requests: 


\ 

Total 

Economic 

AM 

(gin  MilUona) 

Peace 

A.I.D.  Corps 

P.L.  480 

Population  hi 

MOlhins  • 

AfsbanisUn 

$  14.6 

811.7 

81.0 

8  1.9 

19.3 

BanslMleah 

224.4 

67.7 

— 

166.7 

73.7 

Bunna 

13.3t 

— 

— 

— 

31.2 

Burundi 

1.0 

— 

— 

1.0 

3.8 

Cambodia 

• 

— 

— 

8.1 

Cameroon 

2.9 

.9 

1.2 

.7 

6.4 

Cape  Verdet 

7 

7 

— 

— 

.3 

Central  African 

1.0 

.3 

.6 

.3 

1.8 

Republic 

Chad 

1.2 

-§ 

.3 

.9 

4.0 

Dahomey 

1.0 

.7 

.3 

3.1 

Esypt 

Not  available— to  be  determined  after  Mid-East  review 

37.5 

El  Salvador 

14.9 

12.8 

1.4 

.7 

4.1 

Ethiopia 

21.0 

18.8 

1.1 

1.1 

28.0 

Gambia 

.4 

-§ 

.2 

.3 

.6 

Ghana 

16.8 

13.4 

1.8 

1.6 

9.9 

Guinea 

6.7 

.6 

— 

6.1 

4.4 

Guyana 

3.8 

3.7 

— 

.1 

.8 

Hatti 

14.8 

9.0 

6.8 

4.6 

Honduzaa 

26.4 

17.2 

.7 

7.6 

3.0 

Indta 

219.2 

76.0 

.2 

143.0 

613.2 

Ivory  Coast 

1.7 

— 

.7 

LO 

4.9 

Kenya 

14.8 

12.8 

1.3 

.7 

13.3 

Laos 

Lesotho 

Under  revision 

2.5  - 

.4 

2.2 

3.3 

1.1 

Malasasy 

Republic 

.3 

_ 

.3 

8.0 

Mali 

4.4 

1.1  § 

.8 

2.6 

5.7 

Mauritania 

3.7 

.7§ 

.2 

2.8 

1.3 

Mozambique 

3.4 

— 

— 

3.4 

9.2 

Niser 

4.0 

.3§ 

1.1 

2.6 

4.6 

Paid  ft  an 

162.7 

69.9 

— 

79.5 

70.6 

Rwanda 

1.0 

.2 

.7 

4.2 

Senegal 

3.2 

-§ 

.8 

2.3 

4.4 

Sierra  Leone 

4.1 

2.3 

1.8 

3.0 

Somalia 

— 

— 

3.2 

Sri  Lanka 

32.0 

8.0 

_ 

24.0 

14.0 

Sudan 

4.6 

— 

— 

4.6 

18.3 

Tanzania 

26.0 

16.8 

_ 

8.9 

16.4 

Uganda 

— 

11.4 

Upper  VoHa 

6.2 

.9§ 

.6 

3.7 

6.0 

Western  Samoa 

.8 

.8 

? 

Yemen  Arab 
Republic 

7.6 

6.6 

.7 

1.3 

6.7 

Yemen  People's 

Democratic  Republic  ~ 

- 

_ 

1.7 

1  §  Sahel  countriea 

toul:  $46.2  milUon  (including  AID 

regional  programs 

phis  country 

proframa  noted  above.) 

1  Source:  Agency  for  International  Developraeng  (AID)  SubmiMlon  to  Congreaa  for  Fiscal 

Year  1976,  pp. 

IG-ld.  Asditance  to  MSA  countries  in  AID  regional  programs  not  yet 

available. 

*  Population  figures  are  from  the  UN's  Population  Division,  published  in  the  Congreailonal 

Record,  AprU  7, 1975.  SB345-7. 
t  International  Narcotics  Control 

T  910  million  programmed  for  “Portuguese  territories.”  all  to  go  through  AID.  which  would 

include  Cape  Verde,  Angola,  and  Guinea-Bimu. 
The  five  Uegeat  nonJdSA  aid  recipient  countriee: 
South  Korea  165.0  5.6 

1.8 

157.6 

33.9 

Indonesia 

65.8 

30.6 

— 

34.2 

136.0 

Chile 

83.7 

22.9 

.8 

69.8 

10.3 

Philippines 

44.4 

32.0 

2.2 

10.1 

44.4 

Colombia 

34.9 

22.6 

1.2 

10.3 

26.9 
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fund  employment  projects,  with 
priority  given  to  job  development 
through  the  private  sector. 

On  the  local  level,  a  network  of 
elected  planning  councils  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  job  boards  would  select 
priorities  for  community  work  pro¬ 
jects.  Persons  who  come  to  a  local 
Job  Guarantee  Office  are  considered 
“willing  and  able”  to  work,  and 
would  qualify  for  employment  on 
these  projects. 

Job  seekers  would  be  placed  in  a 
Stand-By  Job  Corps  if  no  work  is 
immediately  available,  and  could 
seek  redress  in  court  if  finally  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  to  a  job. 

What  Jobs  At  What  Cost? 

Under  the  bill  new  jobs  could  be 
created  in  the  area  of  human  services 
which  would  not  waste  resources  or 
abuse  the  environment;  jobs  such  as: 
providing  paramedical  aid  in  com¬ 
munity  clinics,  teaching  in  new  day 
care  centers,  serving  as  “advocates” 
for  juveniles,  ex-prisoners,  and  men¬ 
tal  patients.  Jobs  will  also  give  new 
life  to  vocational  and  manpower 
training. 

A  fuU  employment  program  wiU 
be  expensive.  However,  significant 
savings  will  result  from: 

•  Reductions  in  the  cost  of  un¬ 
employment  compensation  pro¬ 
grams,  which  currently  cost  firms 
and  taxpayers  many  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year; 

•  Reductions  in  costs  of  income 
maintenance  programs  (e.g.  welfare 
and  food  stamps)  as  participants 
become  self-sufficient; 

•  Increases  in  productivity  and 
personal  income,  which  are  taxable; 

•  Decreases  in  social  costs  re¬ 
lated  to  joblessness  and  social  drift. 


But  Can  It  Pass? 

In  the  House,  107  Representa¬ 
tives  have  joined  as  co-sponsors  of 
H.R.  50,  including  16  of  the  40 
members  of  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Since  January, 
ten  days  of  hearings  have  been  held 
in  six  cities.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  several  other 
groups  have  made  passage  of 
H.R.  50  a  top  priority. 

S.  50  has  gained  7  co-sponsors  in 
the  Senate.  However,  no  Senate 
hearings  have  been  held. 

Failure  to  pass  sufficient  funding 
of  short-range  employment  pro¬ 
grams  should  not  discourage  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  50  and  S.  50. 
The  concept  of  full  employment 
must  receive  a  full  hearing. 

Prospects  for  passage  of  H.R.  50 
and  S.50  will  improve  to  the  extent 
there  is  citizen  demand. 

_ _ 

INDIAN  LEGISLATION 
PROGRESS  REPORT. 

Since  the  FIW  program  began  in 
March,  small  yet  notable  changes 
have  been  seen  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  American  Indians  in  health  and 
housing.  Activity  on  water  rights, 
resources  and  jobs  also  continues. 
Our  budget  deficit  is  $3,000  in 
spite  of  many  generous  gifts.  (If 
you  wish  to  help,  make  checks 
payable  to  FIW-NA  c/o  FCNL.) 
HEALTH.  Since  field  hearings  be¬ 
gan  on  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  in  the  House,  a 
new  bill  has  been  submitted  by 
Rep.  John  Rhodes  (Ariz.),  House 
Minority  Leader.  H.R.  7852  is  iden¬ 
tical  to  S.  522  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  May,  and  is  more  accept¬ 
able  than  other  proposals  before 
the  House.  Co-sponsors  are  Reps. 
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Steiger  and  Conlan  (Ariz.)  and 
Lujan  (N.  Mex.).  Field  hearings 
were  held  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Oklahoma.  Others  are  sched¬ 
uled  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  in 
July,  and  Alaska  in  August. 
HOUSING.  A  bill  to  provide  better 
delivery  of  housing  programs  to 
Indians  is  being  drafted  in  the 
Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  We  are  participating 
in  groundwork  for  this  much- 
needed  change.  Field  hearings  will 
be  held  in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  in  early  July.  Others 
are  being  scheduled. 

Following  recent  hearings,  we 
filed  a  statement  with  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re¬ 
sources  and  Water  asking  that  Indi¬ 
an  water  rights  be  determined  be¬ 
fore  there  is  further  allocation  of 
water  under  certain  projects  for 
industrial  uses. 

Diana  Payne  and  Bryan  Michener 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  indudet 
Friends  appointed  by  22  Friends 
Yearly  Meeting  and  by  10  other 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WasbingtoH  Newsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for 
itself  and  for  like-minded  Fnends.  No 
organization  can  speak  officially  for 
the  Religious  Sodety  of  Friends. 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter.  Con¬ 
tributors:  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances 
Neety,  Harold  B.  Confer,  Anne 
Holzinger,  Tim  Atwater,  Karl  F.  Bach, 
Ed  Honnold,  Nick  Block.  245  Second 
St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10.00  per  year. 
Published  monthly  except  August. 
Tel:  (202)  547-4343. 
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FCNL  will  hold  its  Fall  Con¬ 
ference  in  Downington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  the  Brandywine 
Valley  YMCA  (^inference 
Center,  September  19-21. 

Program  plans  now  include 
the  participation  of  two  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Representatives, 
Edgar  G.  Biester,  Jr.  and 
Robert  W.  Edgar. 

Make  your  plans  and  reser¬ 
vations  now  for  this  major 
Fall  event. 


> 


